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I. Introduction 


The presence of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs) are 
amongst the clearest expressions of a state’s failure to protect its civilian 
population. Although a range of normative mechanisms were developed 
since the 1950s to guarantee the rights of those forced to cross inter- 
national borders, many of these are not adequately enforced and no de 
jure protections were created for those unable or unwilling to flee their 
country of origin. And while a rights discourse is gradually emerging 
that calls attention to the specific categories of vulnerability of both 
refugees and IDPs, developed states are increasingly reluctant to grant 
asylum for the former or invest in sustained durable solutions such as 
return or resettlement for the latter. 

Paradoxically, while the incidence of cross-border and internal 
displacement temporarily declined in the past decade,’ scholars and 
practitioners documented a steady increase in so-called ‘protracted’ 
refugee and IDP situations.” The outward and inward militarisation of 


* T would like to thank Sarah Lischer and Clea Kahn for their helpful comments on an 
earlier draft of this chapter. 

This is attributed to a decline in the number of international and internal conflicts over 
the past few decades. See, e.g., Human Security Report Project, Human Security Bulletin 
2007 (Vancouver: Simon Fraser University, 2008) at www.humansecuritybrief.info. It 
should also be noted that the number of refugees and IDPs actually rose sharply between 
2006 and 2008, due in large part to the prevailing insecurity in Iraq and Afghanistan: see 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), Global Appeal—2008-2009 
(Geneva: UNHCR, 2008), at www.unhcr.org/publ/3b7b87e14.html. 

A protracted refugee situation is characterised by Crisp and Jacobsen as having at least 
three features: (1) it is a situation seemingly without a clear durable solution; (2) the 
refugees are in an organised camp setting for at least five years; and (3) the refugees 
caught in this type of situation have little chance of being repatriated or resettled 
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refugees and IDPs, and the potential for armed violence to spread across 
borders or into otherwise ‘peaceful’ areas, climbed up the agenda of 
humanitarian agencies, donors and hosting states.> Conceptually, mili- 
tarised camps reside at the intersection of more conventional ‘national 
security — security of the state and of territorial frontiers — and ‘human 
security, which privileges the safety, dignity and protection of individ- 
uals.* Practically, refugee and IDP militarisation constitutes a problem 
from hell. 

Although a nascent literature exists describing the challenges of refu- 
gee and IDP militarisation — particularly the security dilemmas and 
collective action problems associated with international burden-sharing 
— comparatively little is known about the scale or scope of the problem 
on the ground.” Rather, because there is a widespread assumption that 


elsewhere: J. Crisp and K. Jacobsen, ‘Security in refugee populated areas’, Refugee Studies 
Quarterly 19 (2000), 1-2. While the features are admittedly arbitrary, the UNHCR 
estimates that some 6 million people are in a protracted refugee camp situation: UNHCR, 
2007 Gobal Trends: Refugees, Asylum-seekers, Returnees, Internally Displaced and Stateless 
Persons (Geneva: UNHCR, 2008). See, further, ch. 4 by E.O. Abuya in this book. 

> See International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), The Civilian Character of Asylum: 
Separating Armed Elements from Refugees, ICRC Statement to the UNHCR Global Con- 
sultations on International Protection, 8-9 Mar. 2001, available at www.icrc.org/Web/ 
Eng/siteeng0.nsf/html/57JQWH (last accessed 25 Oct. 2008). 

* The UN Commission on Human Security specifically identifies the militarisation of 
civilian refugee and IDP populations as a ‘threat’ that can spread conflict into neighbour- 
ing countries: UN Commission on Human Security, Human Security Now (New York, 
2003), 42. For further discussion on distinctions between ‘national security and ‘human 
security, see ch. 1 by A. Edwards and C. Ferstman in this book. 

> See, e.g., G. Loescher, Refugee Movements and International Security (London: Brassey’s 
for the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1992); G. Loescher, Beyond Charity: 
International Cooperation and the Global Refugee Crisis (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993); M. Weiner, ‘Security, stability and international migration, 
International Security, 17 (1992/93), 91-126; F. Terry, Condemned to Repeat? The Paradox 
of Humanitarian Action (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 2002); S.J. Stedman 
and F, Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’, in S.J. Stedman and F. Tanner (eds.), Refugee 
Manipulation: War, Politics, and the Abuse of Human Suffering (Washington, DC: Brook- 
ings Institution Press, 2003); B. Barber, ‘Feeding refugees, or war? The dilemmas of 
humanitarian aid’, Foreign Affairs, July/August (1997), 8-14; H. Adelman, “Why refugee 
warriors are threats’, Journal of Conflict Studies, XVII (1998), 49-69; A.R. Zolberg, 
A. Suhrke and S. Aguayo, Escape from Violence: Conflict and Refugee Crisis in 
the Developing World (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989); B.M. 
Anderson, Do No Harm: How Aid Can Support Peace — Or War (Boulder and London: 
Lynne Rienner, 1999); S.K. Lischer, Refugee Involvement in Political Violence: Quantitative 
Evidence from 1987-1998 (UNHCR Working Paper No. 26 Geneva, Jul. 2000); A. Suhrke, 
‘Human security and the protection of refugees, in E. Newman and J. van Selm (eds.), 
Refugees and Forced Displacement: International Security, Human Vulnerability, and the 
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states act in accordance with their national security interests, the debate 
on how to address militarisation is frequently cast in ‘rationalist’ terms — 
narrowly focused on a priori inter-state security concerns, ‘self-help, and 
game-theoretic bargaining models.° Comparatively less attention has 
been devoted to the causes of different forms of refugee and IDP 
militarisation, the way different states perceive the problem, the manner 
in which various manifestations of militarisation are experienced by 
refugees and IDPs, and the kinds of strategies mobilised by external 
actors and affected populations themselves to ensure their own protec- 
tion. More concisely, refugee and IDP militarisation is seldom analysed 
from a ‘human security’ perspective.’ 

This chapter provides an overview of the causes and consequences of 
refugee and IDP militarisation from an historical and international 
relations perspective. It differentiates between outward militarisation — 
the recruitment and mobililisation or refugees and IDPs — from inward 
militarisation — the progressive militancy and exposure of refugees and 
IDPs to violence and victimisation. Divided into three sections, the 
chapter first revisits the evolving research agenda on the issue. It focuses 
primarily on Africa, arguably warranted since the challenges presented 
by refugee and IDP militarisation are especially acute on the continent. 
The second section reviews the conceptual parameters of militarisation — 
focusing on the distinctions between refugees and IDPs and the camps 
they may inhabit. While refugees and IDPs comprise separate categories 
of affected populations with differentiated entitlements, they neverthe- 
less share similar types of risk and vulnerability with respect to outward 
and inward militarisation. In order to identify practical entry points for 
improving protection, care and maintenance, and prospects for durable 
solutions, the third section offers a number of conceptual lenses that can 
better deconstruct the motives and outcomes of refugee and IDP 
militarisation. 

While the challenges presented by refugee and IDP militarisation 
are real and pressing, this chapter highlights how a human-centred optic 


State (Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2003), 93-108; S.K. Lischer, Dangerous 
Sanctuaries: Refugee Camps, Civil War, and the Dilemmas of Humanitarian Aid (Ithica: 
Cornell Studies in Security Affairs, 2006); R. Muggah (ed.), No Refuge: The Crisis of 
Refugee Militarization in Africa (London: Zed Books, 2006). 

See, e.g., Suhrke, ‘Human security and the protection of refugees’; A. Suhrke and H. Asha, 
‘Responsibility sharing, in J.C. Hathaway (ed.), Reconceiving International Refugee Law 
(Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1997); Zolberg, Suhrke and Aguayo, Escape from Violence. 
See, e.g., UN Commission on Human Security, Human Security Now, chs. 2, 3 and 4. 
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can redirect attention on concrete interventions such as the ladder 
of options. As is now well known, militarisation can lead to a rapid 
breakdown of law and order in and around camps and to serious viola- 
tions of refugee and IDP rights, thereby endangering the integrity and 
security of humanitarian operations,® the security of host. states, 
and ultimately the pursuit of durable solutions.’ Effective interventions 
to prevent and reduce refugee and IDP militarisation require a clear 
understanding of the origins of the problem, the dynamic motivations 
that shape its formation, and the scale and magnitude of its effects. 


II. An emerging research agenda on refugee 
and IDP militarisation 


Refugee and IDP militarisation is not a new phenomenon. The militari- 
sation of displaced populations and the camps in which they are con- 
tained are issues that have confronted hosting governments and 
humanitarian agencies since at least the inception of the 1951 Conven- 
tion Relating to the Status of Refugees.'° It is when the militarisation of 
refugees reached new heights during the 1960s and 1970s, particularly in 
the wake of the independence movements of former European colonies 
from Latin America to Africa and South and Southeast Asia, that policy- 
makers became seized of the issue.'! Because post-colonial refugee and 


5 See, e.g., C. Buchanan and R. Muggah, No Relief: Surveying the Effects of Gun Violence on 
Humanitarian Aid and Development Personnel (Geneva: Centre for Humanitarian 
Dialogue and the Small Arms Survey, 2005), available at www.smallarmssurvey.org; 
R. Muggah with M. Griffiths, Reconsidering the Tools of War (Network Paper No. 39, 
London: ODI, 2002). 

> See, e.g., UNHCR, Executive Committee (EXCOM) Conclusion No. 27 (XXXII), 1982; 

UNHCR, EXCOM Conclusion No. 32 (XXXIV), 1983; EXCOM Conclusion No. 72 

(XLIV), 1993; UNHCR, The Security, Civilian and Humanitarian Character of Refugee 

Camps and Settlements: Operationalizing the ‘Ladder of Options; UN Doc. EC/50/SC/ 

INF4, 27 Jun. 2000; UNHCR, The Civilian Character of Asylum: Separating Armed 

Elements from Refugees. UN Doc. EC/GC/01/5, 19 Feb. 2001; UNHCR, Maintaining the 

Civilian and Humanitarian Character of Asylum, Refugee Status, Camps and Other 

Locations, UN Doc. EC/GC/01/9, 30 May 2001; UNHCR, EXCOM Conclusion No. 94 

(LUI), 2002; and UN Security Council (UNSC) res. UNSC res. S/RES/1208, 19 Nov. 

1998; UNSC, Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council on the Protection of 

Civilians in Armed Conflict, UN Doc. S/1999/957 of 8 Sept. 1999; UNSC res. S/RES/1296, 

19 Apr. 2000. 

1951 Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, 28 Jul. 1951, 189 UNTS 150; entered 

into force 22 Apr. 1954. 

See, Loescher, Beyond Charity; R. Muggah, ‘Small arms and forced migration, Forced 

Migration Online, Oct. 2002, available at www.forcedmigration.org/guides/fmo002. 
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IDP activities aroused considerable anxiety on the part of the govern- 
ments and elites of these newly-independent states, early reactions and 
responses tended to be heavy-handed and military-driven. Displacement 
and concomitant militarisation evoked a challenge to newly acquired 
‘national’ order and ‘state’ stability — essential features of state consoli- 
dation and accepted notions of sovereignty. 

Well before the issue of IDPs emerged as a global preoccupation,'” 
African countries were particularly affected by refugee miltiarisation in 
the 1970s and 1980s. For example, camps housing South African refu- 
gees in Mozambique and Tanzania were often controlled by members of 
the military wing of the African National Congress (ANC) and the Pan- 
African Congress, and were regularly attacked by the South African 
armed forces.'* In Angola during the 1970s and 1980s, Namibian refugee 
camps administered by the then Namibian liberation movement — the 
South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) — were routinely 
raided by the South African Air Force. In Zambia and Mozambique, 
refugee camps controlled by Zimbabwean liberation movements were 
repeatedly assaulted by the armed forces of the former Rhodesian 
Government. In many cases, these so-called ‘armed elements’ or ‘refugee 
warriors’ were virtually indistinguishable from the civilian population — 
a blurring characteristic of most internal wars to follow.'* But 
refugees who fight cannot, legally, be refugees. Although international 
humanitarian law disallows combatants from achieving ‘refugee’ 
status, distinguishing them from each other is harder to achieve in 


12 See, e.g., R. Muggah, ‘Protection and durable solutions: regimes for development and 
conflict-induced internally displaced and resettled populations, in K. Grabska and 
L. Metha (eds.), Forced Displacement: Why Rights Matter (London: Palgrave Books, 
2009), for a review of the emergence of IDP regimes. 

Interview with Martin Rupiya, Senior Lecturer in War and Strategic Studies, Department 
of History, University of Zimbabwe, May 2008. 

In international conflicts, international humanitarian law clearly describes who is and 
who is not a combatant. In non-international or ‘internal’ conflicts, defining combatants 
is more difficult. They generally include those who commit acts that are intended to 
‘cause harm to enemy personnel and matériel amounting to a direct participation in 
hostilities. But those supplying food and shelter to combatants or generally ‘sympathis- 
ing with them are not included: ICRC, The Civilian Character of Asylum: Separating 
Armed Elements from Refugees. In either case, host states are obliged to separate combat- 
ants from refugees and to intern them as appropriate: see, A. Edwards, ‘Crossing legal 
borders: the interface between refugee law, human rights law and humanitarian law, in 
R. Arnold and N. Quenivet (eds.), International Humanitarian Law and International 
Human Rights Law: Towards a New Merger in International Law (Leiden: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 2008), ch. 16. 
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practice. Refugees and erstwhile combatants are often (purposefully and 
unintentionally) cast as a ‘probleny and regularly condemned by elites as 
a threat to states.'” 

Concern with refugee and IDP camp militarisation reached a fever 
pitch in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Despite mounting alarm regis- 
tered by relief agencies such as the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC), the International Rescue Committee (IRC) and the US 
Committee for Refugees and Immigrants (USCRI), hosting states, and a 
modest number of donor governments, the militarisation of refugee and 
IDP camps persisted — particularly in western, central, and north-eastern 
Africa and later in the Balkans.!° Throughout West Africa, for example, 
sprawling refugee and IDP settlements frequently experienced focused 
militia recruitment. The movement of heavily armed militia between 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Guinea, Cote dIvoire and other countries exacer- 
bated simmering political tensions between states and compromised the 
physical security and safety of refugees and hosting populations. So too 
in the Great Lakes region of Africa, where rebel groups exploited refugee 
populated areas of Tanzania and then-Zaire in order to recruit young 
men, and also as conduits for illegally acquired goods and resources.’” 
The social pathologies generated by refugee and IDP militarisation 
gradually re-emerged in other areas of society, including in host com- 
munities and local economies. 

International attention and concern with refugee and IDP camp 
militarisation grew apace. Some of this attention was generated by a 
nascent academic community intent on examining patterns and 


15 G. Loescher and J. Milner, ‘Protracted Refugee Situations: Domestic and International 
Security Implications’ (Adelphi Paper No. 375, London: IISS, 2005). 

Muggah, No Refuge. Although overall refugee numbers are disputed, there were between 
2.42 and 2.93 million refugees in Africa in 2006, increasing to 2.6—3.2 million refugees 
and asylum-seekers if all those of African origin are included. Due to competing 
definitions of who is an IDP, the range is much higher. In 2006, UNHCR reported 
12.8 million IDPs globally, of which more than 5 million were located in Africa: 
UNHCR, 2008. By contrast, the Internal Displacement Monitoring Center reported 
24.5 million IDPs in 2006 of which 11.8 million were located in Africa: IDMC, www. 
internal-displacement.org. Communication with Simon Reich, Director, Ford Institute 
for Human Security, University of Pittsburgh, May 2008. 

The experiences in the Great Lakes — particularly the role of the ex-Forces Armées 
Rwandais (or ex-Armed Forces of Rwanda) soldiers (ex-FAR) and Hutu génocidaires — 
are a paramount example of refugee and refugee camp militarisation. 
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trends.'* A number of scholars claimed that refugee and IDP militarisa- 
tion was increasing in frequency and intensity during the 1990s when 
compared to previous decades.'” Another sanguine observer of the UN, 
William Shawcross, ominously noted that the militarisation of camps 
was the exception during the 1980s and that by the 1990s it had became 
commonplace.” Some went so far as to quantify the extent of the 
problem: according to Stedman and Tanner, some 15 per cent of all 
refugee crises reportedly involved militarised refugees during the 
1990s.”1 Meanwhile, practitioners were also more alert to the issue 
having been scarred by the experiences of refugee and IDP militarisation 
throughout the Great Lakes in the wake of the Rwandan genocide. For 
example, the former High Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, 
lamented the ‘world-wide ... problem of separating refugees from 
fighters, criminals, or even genocidaires.”* 

Dissenters also rapidly emerged. A number of forced migration 
specialists disputed the apparent escalation of refugee and IDP militarisa- 
tion in the 1980s and 1990s — dismissing such claims as more akin to 
advocacy than empirical research. Lischer, for example, argued that refu- 
gee militarisation was neither as novel nor so widespread as many con- 
tended. She observed how the popular view of widespread refugee 
militarisation is reinforced by journalists and academics who focus on a 
selection of egregious instances of violence.”* While her conclusions were 
reached on the basis of a single proxy indicator of refugee militarisation — 
political violence — they nevertheless remain an important cautionary 
observation.” At the very least, such criticisms signalled the importance 


See, e.g., Adelman, “Why refugee warriors are threats’; S.K. Lischer, Militarized Refugees 
Populations: Humanitarian Challenges in the Former Yugoslavia (Rosemary Rogers 
Working Paper Series No. 5, 1999); Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’. 
See, e.g., Loescher and Milner, ‘Protracted refugee situations’; EF Deng and R. Cohen, 
Masses in Flight: The Global Crisis of Internal Displacement (Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1998); Loescher, Beyond Charity. 

2° W. Shawcross, Deliver Us from Evil: Peacekeepers, Warlords and the World of Endless 
Conflict (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000). 

Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’. 

S. Ogata, ‘Opening Statement’, Presented at the Regional Meeting on Refugee Issues in 
the Great Lakes, sponsored by the OAU and UNHCR, Kampala, Uganda, 8-9 May 1998. 
Lischer, Refugee Involvement in Political Violence. 

Ibid. Lischer administered a quantitative analysis of refugee participation in political 
violence. Her findings show that the proportion of refugees involved in violence declined 
from 60 per cent in 1987 to 32 per cent in 1998, with a sharp drop to 13 per cent in 1997. 
Despite the remarkable drop in the number of refugees affected, the number of receiving 
states reporting refugee-related violence has remained generally constant, with a slight 
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of generating more robust longitudinal evidence and appropriate indica- 
tors of the real extent of the problem. 

There is, in fact, comparatively little evidence of the extent and 
pervasiveness of refugee or IDP militarisation in Africa or elsewhere. 
While many governments are adamantly convinced that refugee and IDP 
camps are rife with armed violence and act as conduits of disorder, little 
is actually known about the extent to which militarisation occurs or who 
act as the key perpetrators. Hosting and expelling states regularly 
denounce refugee and IDP camps for ‘exporting’ violence into neigh- 
bouring communities and for contributing to arms flows and even 
terrorism, often lacking any basis to make such claims.” As such, there 
are many examples of governments identifying refugees and IDP camps 
as the source of insecurity. Both the Sudanese and Chadian authorities 
repeatedly expressed concern to UNHCR and others over the alleged 
flood of arms into Darfurian IDP and refugee camps and complained of 
their being controlled by rebels and militia from both countries.”° In 
northern Kenya, domestic media outlets regularly denounce Kakuma 
and Dadaab refugee camps — amongst the largest in the world — for 
acting as conduits for arms smuggling into Nairobi and other urban 
centres. Refugee camps in Guinea were also frequently condemned for 
harbouring vast caches of weapons illegally brought in from neighbour- 
ing countries. The fact is that even in the rare instances where weapons 
are discovered or forcibly seized, they are commonly stored not in, but 


increase since the mid-1990s. An average number of sixteen receiving states reported 
political violence affecting refugees between 1987 and 1991, whereas the same statistic 
was eighteen states between 1995 and 1998. 

It is interesting to note that these ‘liquid’ or ‘fluid’ metaphors are similar to those used 
for refugee and IDP movements to begin with. Some authors have also noted how 
refugee and IDP movements are anathema to the sedentary aspirations of states. So too 
with the transfer of military-style weapons, which with the exception of a few notable 
cases, are usually expected to be retained only by states, thus ensuring their monopoly on 
the use of force: see, H.L. Malkki, Purity and Exile: Violence, Memory, and National 
Cosmology Among Hutu Refugees in Tanzania (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 
1995); J. Rosenau, ‘Stability, stasis, and change: a fragmegrating world’, in R.L. Kugler and 
E.L. Frost (eds.), The Global Century: Globalization and National Security, Vol. 
I (Washington, DC: National Defense University, 2001); J. Hyndman, Managing Dis- 
placement: Refugees and the Politics of Humanitarianism (Minnesota, MN: University of 
Minnesota, 2000). 

Based on personal communications with UNHCR and other authorities in Khartoum 
between 2005 and 2008 as well as Johan Cels (Senior Policy Advisor, UNHCR) and Alex 
DeWaal (Programme Director, Social Science Research Council — SSRC), in March 2008. 
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rather outside, camps.”’ In the case of Tanzania, for example, arms are 
seldom seen in camps at all and military activities by Burundian refugees 
residing there such as training drills regularly take place outside the 
confines of settlements.”* 

Whether exaggerated for political and strategic gain or otherwise, the 
militarisation of refugee and IDP camps is widely perceived by govern- 
ment representatives as constituting a legitimate threat to (national) 
security. Responses to the threat are often harsh and explosive. In spite 
of the considerable potential political and security risks allegedly gener- 
ated by such militarisation and the growing prominence attached to the 
issue by UNHCR and its Executive Committee (EXCOM), there is 
comparatively limited evidence explaining either its causes or symptoms. 
This is partly because the international relations and legal scholars 
traditionally concerned with security and stability issues tended to 
ignore the political or strategic implications of refugee and IDP flows. 
These experts instead treated forced migrants as ‘collateral damage’ 
(i.e. dependent variable) rather than a potentially intervening factor 
(i.e. independent variable) associated with conflict onset.”? 

In other words, rationalist international relations scholars were 
more preoccupied with traditional security threats and tensions between 
unitary nation-states — whether over strategic advantage or resources — 
than with the particular concerns or interests of non-state actors. 
Meanwhile, because the forced migration and refugee studies fields 


27 An extreme example of weapons build-ups outside of camps can be found in Rwanda. 
Arms caches were established along areas of the Zairian border controlled by the 
Interhamwe (i.e. former Rwandan Hutu army and militia members who were responsible 
for the massacre of several hundred thousand Tutsi and moderate Hutus in the 1994 
genocide). Despite repeated warnings by humanitarian personnel to the international 
community about these stockpiles, little action was taken to address the issue and 
prevent the ensuing massacres; see, e.g., Small Arms Survey, Small Arms Survey 2001: 
Profiling the Problem (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001); Small Arms Survey, Small 
Arms Survey 2002: Counting the Human Costs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002). 
Quoting a relief worker in Tanzania, the International Crisis Group (ICG) reported that: 
‘diplomats keep coming here [Tanzania] asking questions about militarization. We don’t 
see the training in the camps that they fear. They should be looking instead at the huge 
forest and savannah areas outside the camps. If they really wanted to, they could fly 
surveillance planes to see ... they came only focused on the militarization [sic] of these 
camps. ICG, Burundian Refugees in Tanzania: The Key Factor to the Burundi Peace Process 
(ICG Central Africa Report No. 12. 30 Nov. 1999). 

See Weiner, ‘Security, stability and international migration’; E. Ferris, Beyond Borders: 
Refugees, Migrants and Human Rights in the Post-Cold War Era (Geneva: WCC Publica- 
tions, 1993). 
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were shaped by an emergent ‘humanitarian paradigm’ that privileged 
rights and needs-based discourses, refugees came to increasingly be cast 
as ‘victims’ (and later ‘survivors’) rather than active agents potentially 
involved in legitimate political expression or, more rarely, cross-border 
and domestic political violence.*° This humanitarian paradigm tended 
to overlay its own imperatives of ‘neutrality’ and ‘impartiality’ across 
politically divisive and contentious arenas, often (unintentionally) 
obfuscating the motives and interests of displaced populations 
themselves. 

These two epistemic approaches — the rationalist (i.e. neo-realist and 
neo-liberal) inclination to focus on interstate relations and the humani- 
tarian neglect of agency — failed to take account of the many real and 
perceived human security risks presented by refugee and IDP camp 
militarisation. Proponents of the rationalist school focused primarily 
on external and well-defined military threats to territorial integrity, 
while ignoring more unconventional military actors (e.g. armed elem- 
ents in camps). Meanwhile, the more impartial ‘humanitarian school’ 
concentrated on the traumas accompanying displacement and paid 
comparatively less attention to the political and security dynamics sus- 
taining the process. Over the past decade, discursive transformations in 
both security*’ and forced migration studies*” yielded a more progres- 
sive inclusion of refugees and IDPs as a referent and dynamic agent of 
social transformation. Scholars in both traditions thus increasingly 
accept that the movement of refugees and IDPs constitutes a wide range 


°° 'T. Havinga and A. Bocker, ‘Country of asylum by choice or chance: asylum seekers in 
Belgium, the Netherlands and the UK, Journal of Ethnic Studies, 28 (1999), 43-61; 
R. Chambers, “Hidden losers? The impact of rural refugees and refugee programs on 
the poor hosts’, International Migration Review, XX (1986), 245-58. 

See, e.g., R. Ullman, ‘Redefining security’, International Security, 8 (1983), 129-53; 
S. Bearman, Strategic Survey 1990-1991 (London: Brassey’s for the Institute of Inter- 
national Security Studies, 1992); R. Miles and A. Thranhardt (eds.), Migration and 
European Integration: The Dynamics of Inclusion and Exclusion (London: Pinter, 1995). 

See, e.g., Ferris, Beyond Borders; M. Weiner, ‘Security, stability and international migra- 
tion, in M. Weiner (ed.), International Migration and Security (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1991); N.K. Poku and T. Graham, ‘Introduction, in T. Graham and N.K. Poku 
(eds.), Migration, Globalisation and Human Security (London and New York: Routledge, 
2000); A. Dowty and G. Loescher, “Refugee Flows as Grounds for International Action, 
International Security, 21 (1996), 43-71; D. Papedimttrou, ‘At a crossroads: Europe and 
migration, in K. Hamilton (ed.), Migration and the New Europe (Washington, DC: 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, 1994); Adelman, “Why refugee warriors 
are threats’. 
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of ‘threats’ — justified or not — and implicitly draw on a human security 
perspective in privileging the protection of refugees and IDPs.*° 

Because they are ‘legible’ or highly visible, refugee and IDP camp 
militarisation has long preoccupied a combination of policy-makers, 
practitioners and researchers.** In a strict legal sense, armed refugees 
no longer qualify as refugees. Likewise, combatants cannot become 
refugees, unless they have surrendered their arms. Nevertheless, a vibrant 
debate persists over the narrow labelling of forced migrants and the 
challenges of determining when militarisation does or does not occur. 
In light of the blurry distinctions between refugees, IDPs, armed civilians 
and combatants, social science researchers have questioned whether 
refugees or IDPs can themselves retain their entitlement to protection 
while armed. These semantic and practical debates aside, international 
agencies have long been convinced that the preservation of the ‘civilian’ 
character of refugee and IDP camps is an essential pathway to safeguard- 
ing their humanitarian character.” Unfortunately, however, despite the 
considerable output of rhetoric and policy prescriptions on the subject 
of dealing with refugee and IDP militarisation, there is actually compara- 
tively limited conceptual clarity or empirical evidence of what the 
phenomenon is and how it can be addressed. 


III. What is refugee and IDP militarisation? 


Evidence of solid empirical research on refugee and IDP militarisation 
are few and far between.*° Most studies on the issue tend to be more 
anecdotal than empirical, and informed by a latent bias that displaced 
people and the camps in which they live often serve as conduits for 
smuggling and trafficking of arms and munitions.*” Young unemployed 


33 G. Loescher and L. Monahan, ‘Introduction’, in G. Loescher and L. Monahan (eds.), 
Refugees and International Relations (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999); Loescher and 
Milner, ‘Protracted refugee situations’. 

34 See UNHCR, UNHCR Statistical Yearbook 2000 (Geneva: UNHCR, 2001); Lischer, 

Militarized Refugees Populations. 

See, e.g., J-F. Durieux, ‘Preserving the civilian character of refugee camps: lessons from 

the Kigoma Refugee Programme in Tanzania, Refugees, Conflict & Conflict Resolution, 

9 (2000), 25-35, available at http://ccrweb.ccr.uct.ac.za/archive/two/9_3/p25_preser- 

ving _civilian.html (last accessed 25 Oct. 2008); UNHCR, The Civilian Character of 

Asylum: Separating Armed Elements from Refugees. UN Doc. EC/GC/01/5, 19 Feb. 2001. 

A notable exception is the exceptional work of Lischer, Dangerous Sanctuaries. 

See, e.g., V. Gamba and M. Chachiua, ‘Small arms trade in Africa’, New People Africa 

Feature Service, 98 (1999); K. Austin, ‘Open Letter to the United Nations High 
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refugee and IDP men are frequently singled out for their involvement in 
the arms trade, either from their country of origin or locally. Allegations 
also describe how these activities are undertaken in concert with trans- 
national criminal gangs and corrupt police together with former com- 
batants.** Notwithstanding the fact that refugee and IDP camps are 
themselves primarily resident to the elderly, women and children, 
rumours persist that arms circulate within and between camps as well 
as among dormant armed actors and complicit host communities. The 
impacts of these unsubstantiated claims are far-reaching. 

Host governments readily levy accusations against refugees and IDPs 
for abusing their hospitality or good will. They may also single out the 
humanitarian community whose members are alleged in certain circum- 
stances to sustain and abet the trade through misguided assistance. 
These same governments rarely admit that they themselves are poten- 
tially implicated in militarisation — either through aggressive security 
operations or a failure to protect refugees and IDPs. Senior public 
authorities, including diplomats, representatives of the armed forces, 
and police, continue to justify restrictions on asylum and forced repa- 
triation by pointing to the refugee- or IDP-related flow of arms 
and ordinance, although they can seldom validate the relationship.” 
Combined with increasing reluctance among developed countries to 
support third country resettlement, the so-called ‘war on terror, and 
the growing priority attached by donors to in-country protection and 
care and maintenance for would-be refugees, there is a real danger that 
international protection and asylum are being threatened by an uneven 
reading of the issue of refugee and IDP militarisation. 


Commissioner for Refugees, S. Ogata’, 2000, available at www.fundforpeace.org (last 
accessed Nov. 2000); and D.L. Byman et al., Trends in Outside Support for Insurgent 
Movements (Washington, DC: RAND, 2001). 

See, e.g., W. Reno, ‘Shadow states and the political economy of civil wars, in M. Berdal 
and D. Malone (eds.), Greed and Grievance: Economic Agendas in Civil Wars (Boulder, 
CO: Lynne Rienner, 2000); D. Keen, ‘Incentives and disincentives for violence’, in 
M. Berdal and D. Malone (eds.), Greed and Grievance: Economic Agendas in Civil Wars 
(Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 2000); M. Duffield, Global Governance and the New Wars: 
The Merger of Development and Security, 3rd edn (London: Zed Books, 2005). 

In Zambia, having facilitated the flow of arms to the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA), the government was well aware of these arms coming 
back into Zambia carried by Angolan refugees. Confiscated refugee arms regularly made 
their way into Zambian soldiers’ hands, though it is not known whether they were 
destined for personal use or for the state armoury. 
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Despite their common usage in popular media, policy and academic 
circles, there are no clear or commonly accepted definitions of ‘refugee/ 
IDP militarisation.*° This is particularly disconcerting because such 
labels confer an array of stigmas and carry political and bureaucratic 
implications for the prospective protection, care and maintenance (in 
the vernacular) of displaced persons. A careful review of the forced 
migration literature suggests a number of tentative ways of defining 
the parameters of the issue — including ‘outward’ and ‘inward’ militarisa- 
tion. For example, outward refugee and IDP militarisation refers to the 
involvement of individual (or groups of) refugees, IDPs and/or exiles 
(diaspora) in militaristic activities within and outside refugee and IDP 
camps. These activities can include real or implied political violence, 
military training, explicit and tacit support for combatants, and armed 
resistance.*' Likewise, inward refugee and IDP militarisation may include 
a combination of military or armed attacks against refugees/IDPs within 
camps; the storage and diffusion of weapons; forced and voluntary 
recruitment; the presence of armed elements;*” criminal violence within 
camps; and the exploitative use of relief/development resources by non- 
refugee/IDP residents and their dependants (see Table 1).*° 

“Militarisation’ in the context of refugees and IDPs therefore includes 
the launching of attacks from camps, military training and recruitment, 
infiltration and the presence of armed elements, political activism leading 


40 Lischer, however, provides a rare exception. She claims that: ‘the term militarization 
describes noncivilian [sic] attributes of refugee-populated areas, including military 
training, recruitment, and the inflow of weapons. Militarization also includes actions 
of refugees and/or exiles who engage in noncivilian activity outside the refugee camp, yet 
depend on assistance from refugees or international organizations’: Lischer, Dangerous 
Sanctuaries, 167. 

For the purposes of this chapter, IDP militarisation is similar, and refers to the ‘involve- 
ment of individual (or groups) of IDPs in militaristic activities within and outside IDP 
camps’. The question of defining IDP militarisation is potentially more complex than for 
refugees because of the lack of agreed and legally binding standards for what constitutes 
IDP status. While the Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement (1998) have to some 
extent clarified the rights of the internally displaced and responsibilities of host govern- 
ments, there is still no consensus on when IDP status can be said to have begun or ended. 
See, e.g., C. Phuong, The International Protection of Internally Displaced Persons 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005); R. Muggah, Relocation Failures: 
A Short History of Displacement and Resettlement in Sri Lanka (London: Zed Books, 
2008); Muggah, “Small arms and forced migration’. 

Armed elements include ex-combatants, soldiers who refuse to hand in their weapons 
after seeking asylum, rebels, militias, criminal gangs, police and armed forces of the host 
states, armed private security firms and armed vigilantes and individuals. 

*® See, e.g., Muggah, No Refuge. 
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Table 1. Indicators of refugee and IDP militarisation 


Outward militarisation 


Inward militarisation 


Clear evidence of militarised activity 
in and outside camps, settlements 
and urban environments. 

Political activism involving the use 
of armed violence. 

Storage and trafficking in small arms 
and light weapons. 


Military training and recruitment. 

Support for combatants and armed 
resistance. 

Manipulation of relief/development 


Armed violence directed against 
refugees/IDPs in and outside camps. 


Forcible training and recruitment 
of refugees and IDPs. 

Infiltration of armed elements and 
manipulation of camps and existing 
structures. 

Criminal violence and victimisation 
in camps, settlements and urban 
settings involving refugees and IDPs. 

Presence of armed guards (public or 


resources to fund violent or militant private) in camps and settlements. 


activity. 


to armed violence and criminal violence within camps, and the storage 
and diffusion of weapons. The distinction between outward and inward 
militarisation highlights the way refugees and IDPs comprise both volun- 
tary and reluctant perpetrators and victims. For example, in the case of 
Uganda, until recently most camps and settlements were exposed to 
escalating levels of inward militarisation due to the presence of Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA) combatants, Karamoja pastoralists and common 
criminals. The motivation for such militarisation included a combination 
of forced recruitment, the pursuit of assets including food and non- 
perishable goods, and politically motivated violence. Arms caches, usually 
of assault rifles, grenades and ammunition, were occasionally uncovered 
outside of refugee settlements, though this was a rare event.“* 

The manifestations of inward militarisation were highly visible. 
Virtually all IDP camps were fortified with barracks, and housed a military 
presence with heavy deployments of army forces and militia groups. The 
policy of the Ugandan army was to increase overall militarisation in 
order to pursue LRA combatants and to ‘protect’ refugee settlements 
and IDP camps. Although the majority of IDPs were not outwardly 


“* R. Muggah, ‘Crisis turning inward: refugee and IDP militarization in Uganda’, Humani- 
tarian Exchange, No. 29 (London: ODI, Mar. 2005), available at www.odihpn.org/report. 
asp?ID = 2574. 
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‘militarised’ per se, a considerable number of young men were recruited into 
paramilitary-style self-defence units. They were trained by the army, with 
some members redeployed to other parts of the country or even abroad. 
Consequently, in the central and north-eastern districts, Acholi leaders and 
displaced people were increasingly reluctant to volunteer for ‘militia’ service 
or civil defence activities without guarantees against redeployment to 
other districts. It was widely felt that the widespread presence of militias, 
with relatively ambiguous controls, potentially constituted a long-term 
threat to the protection of refugees, IDPs, and civilians more generally.” 


IV. Approaches to conceptualising refugee/IDP militarisation 


Refugee militarisation can emerge as a result of a combination of long- 
term structural factors as well as poorly articulated and executed social 
policy. Inevitably, outward and inward refugee and IDP militarisation is 
shaped by the context in which displacement and resettlement occurs, 
the relative sympathies of hosting governments, the involvement of 
refugees and IDPs in a given struggle and the spatial location and 
morphology of camps.*° Ultimately, there is no single raison d’étre or 
causal factor that adequately captures the complex motivations shaping 
refugee and IDP militarisation. For the purposes of this chapter, three 
analytical lenses are advanced to develop a more nuanced view of the 
causes and consequences of militarisation. The first perspective assumes 
that refugees/IDPs and their camps are manipulated from above and 
serve as de facto instruments of warfare. The second perspective envi- 
sions refugees and IDPs as active agents, rather than passive recipients in 
determining whether or not to become militarised. A third perspective 
considers the humanitarian response to the phenomenon and the role of 
international actors in unintentionally exacerbating or hindering mili- 
tarisation. When combined, the unified optic allows for a more nuanced 
and human security-oriented approach to apprehending the manifold 
ways displaced populations experience militarisation. 


A. Manipulating refugees and IDPs 


A clear measure of refugee and IDP militarisation is their voluntary 
(or involuntary) participation in and overt support of internal and 


“© Muggah, No Refuge; Muggah, ‘Crisis turning inward’. 
“© Muggah, No Refuge. 
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cross-border armed conflicts. The actual engagement of displaced popu- 
lations in warfare was an especially common phenomenon during the 
US-Soviet proxy conflicts in Asia and Africa throughout the 1960s, 
1970s and 1980s. The expression ‘refugee warriors’ emerged in relation 
to former Mujahadeen combatants based in Pakistani refugee camps — 
but soon spread far beyond Pakistan and Afghanistan. In the early 1990s, 
Loescher observed how refugees were being used as instruments of 
warfare and for military strategy — a tool of covert operations and the 
proxy conflicts that persisted during (and in the aftermath) of the Cold 
War.” Unsurprisingly, a controversial debate soon emerged over the 
extent to which refugees or IDPs were either ‘manipulated’ from above 
or acted as ‘willing agents’ in such activities.** 

According to Stedman and Tanner, key proponents of this interpret- 
ation, ‘manipulation’ is commonplace and occurs in a variety of con- 
texts. They point to the opportunistic and instrumental use of ‘refugee 
suffering’ by warring parties to advance specific political and strategic 
interests. In many cases, diaspora groups and refugee leaders mobilise 
public images of suffering to encourage support for military or humani- 
tarian intervention. As such, indicators of manipulation include the 
siphoning-off of humanitarian assistance for military ends,*” repeated 
intimidation, the application of coercive pressure, the use of militaristic 
propaganda, and the purposive denial of assistance. At its most extreme, 
manipulation results in the engagement of refugees and IDPs in military- 
related activities.”° 

Instances of manipulation did not go unnoticed. Indeed, refugee and 
IDP manipulation was regularly condemned by the UN Security Council 


“7” Loescher, Beyond Charity. 

48 Tischer, Dangerous Sanctuaries. 

* This occurred, for example, in the case of Sudanese Peoples’ Liberation Army (SPLA) 
recruits in southern Sudan when they sought to prevent refugee repatriation or IDP return 
and resettlement. Refugee return and repatriation was also prevented in a variety of 
situations due to the capacity of armed elements to intimidate refugees. For example, in 
Rwanda, armed elements in (then) Zairean camps used their position to control the 
information passed on to refugees and were able to indoctrinate camp members. Their 
hold was such that when UNAMIR air-dropped pamphlets into the camps in August 1994 
(in a bid to draw attention to the favourable conditions in Rwanda for the return of Hutu 
refugees), this was interpreted by many as support for the new regime in Kigali. As such, it 
was seen as a UN-driven process of involuntary repatriation. See G. Mthembu-Salter, “The 
wheel turns again: militarization and Rwanda‘s Congolese refugees, in Muggah, No 
Refuge. 

°° Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’. 
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(UNSC) in the 1990s. The UNSC (2001) observed how ‘the failure to separate 
armed elements from civilians allows armed groups to take control of a 
camp and its population, politicising their situation and gradually estab- 
lishing a military culture within the camp.°' Such pronuncements were 
often based on reports from practitioners who witnessed manipulation of 
refugees and IDPs in the former-Zaire among Rwandan refugees, as well as 
with Tanzania’s Burundian refugee caseload, Liberian and Sierra Leonean 
refugees in Guinea, Liberians in Cote D’Ivoire, amongst the Sudanese 
residing in northern Uganda and, more recently, eastern Chad and Darfur. 

It is precisely because certain refugee and IDP camps offer safety, 
security and resources that proponents of the ‘manipulation’ approach 
argue that they are ideal sites for outward militarisation to take hold. The 
‘protected status’ afforded refugees under international (refugee) 
law should, in theory, ensure a degree of safety against reprisals and reduce 
dependence on the political and economic backing of host states. Lischer 
observes how armed elements find smaller camps easier to manipulate 
and control than larger ones.*~ At the same time, there is some evidence 
that crowded camps also provide cover for armed groups — whether 
insurgents or organised criminals — and serve as ideal bases for military 
or other types of operations. But large refugee and IDP camps are 
also exposed to above-average rates of inward militarisation. According 
to the Ford Institute, larger camps tend to be more susceptible to 
attacks than smaller ones.”* In Sudan, for example, according to available 
data, more than two-thirds of the 101 camps with populations over 10,000 
were attacked while less than one-third of the 188 camps with populations 
of less than 10,000 were attacked over the same period. Their proximity to 
international borders in marginalised and ungoverned spaces — as is often 
the case — is believed to facilitate such activities.°* There is also evidence 


5 


ray 


UNSC, Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council on the Protection of 
Civilians in Armed Conflict, UN Doc. S/2001/331 of 30 Mar. 2001, available at http:// 
domino.un.org/UNISPAL.nsf/0/e8b5234d0339a2c385256c8700549672?OpenDocument. 

Lischer, Dangerous Sanctuaries. 

The Ford Institute sought to better understand what puts displaced people at risk of 
armed violence. It reviewed more than 1,500 refugee and IDP camps in Burundi, DRC, 
Liberia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan and Uganda and identified more than twenty-five 
factors that intensified risks and enhanced resilience: see Ford Institute, Internally 
Displaced Persons and Refugee Camp Security, Background Paper for the Small Arms 
Survey (Geneva: Small Arms Survey, 2008). 

Current international standards issued by UNHCR emphasise the importance of locating 
refugee and IDP camps at least 50km from neighbouring country borders. But the 50km 
buffer between camps and borders or conflict zones does not necessarily protect them. 
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that the (relative) abundance of humanitarian relief assistance in refugee 
and IDP camps serves as a magnet for and indirectly provides armed 
elements with economic resources independent of external patrons.” 
Refugees and IDPs are also regularly manipulated by host states 
and ‘third parties.”° Since the logistical demands of triggering small-scale 
and incipient armed conflicts in Africa are relatively modest, even poor 
states can readily facilitate the emergence of a resistance movement to 
trouble their neighbours.°’ The voluntary and forced recruitment of 
refugees as ‘freedom fighters’ and guerrillas has occurred on every contin- 
ent.°® In Africa, for example, the governments of Eritrea, Ethiopia and 
Somalia, as well as Libya, Chad and Sudan, have instrumentally used 
asylum and assistance to so-called ‘refugee warriors’ as a form of surrogate 
support for rebel movements in neighbouring states.°” Many of these 
activities have antecedents in Cold War-inspired conflicts.°° The usual 
strategy of the superpowers was to exploit and exacerbate the pre-existing 
fault lines of simmering armed conflicts or to create new ones where they 
had not previously existed. It is well known that war by proxy entailed an 
unrestrained and continuous flow of weapons and aid to refugee groups 
in various theatres of conflict — though verifiable evidence is limited.*' 


B. Refugees as agents and victims of militarisation 


The burgeoning literature on refugee and IDP militarisation contains 
many references to cases where so-called refugees and IDPs applied 
armed violence to advance their own agendas. In some cases, refugees 
inhabit camps and settlements overseen by militant leadership structures 
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The recent attempt by a few dozen South African mercenaries to launch a coup in 
Equatorial Guinea is a good example of this. 

Loescher, Refugee Movements and International Security; Loescher, Beyond Charity. 

Y. Sayigh, Confronting the 1990s: Security in the Developing Countries, Adelphi Paper No. 
251 (London: Brassey’s for the International Institute for Strategic Studies. 1990). In the 
former Zaire, the late president Mobutu Sese Seko, and subsequently Laurent Kabila and 
his son, Joseph Kabila, used ex-FAR, while Tanzania has used Burundian refugees to 
achieve strategic goals. 

Loescher, Refugee Movements and International Security. 

Barber, ‘Feeding refugees, or war?’; Small Arms Survey, Small Arms Survey 2002; Small 
Arms Survey, Small Arms Survey 2003: Development Denied (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003); Muggah, No Refuge. 
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intent on recapturing their ‘homeland’ (e.g. Sri Lankan Tamils in the 
southern Indian state of Tamil Nadu), the destabilisation of existing regimes 
(e.g. Burundian refugees in southern Tanzania), or the securing of a separate 
state (e.g. Timorese or Kosovar refugees living in Western Europe and 
Australia).°* Alternatively, exiles, including refugees, may find that given 
their relative destitution, the most socially meaningful and economically 
rewarding activity is to join militant or criminal organisations. 

Where displaced person camps and settlements are located close to, or 
form part of, the front line ofan armed resistance, as was the case of Sudanese 
refugees in northern Uganda or north-western Kenya, armed conflict can 
become the predominant reality for an entire generation of refugees and 
IDPs. Where they share ethnic affiliations with host populations, they can 
also outwardly and inwardly militarise ostensibly pacific communities. 
Zolberg et al. have shown convincingly that in such scenarios it is conceivable 
that armed militants are seen as ‘protectors’ or safeguards of refugee/IDP 
community values, ambitions and memories, thus forging more closely 
the links between the refugee/IDP, the warrior and the community.” 

While the expression ‘refugee warrior’ may itself be a misnomer, 
the direct and indirect participation of refugees and IDPs in armed 
conflicts routinely takes place. Brown recorded the ways in which 
refugees and gangs of current and former combatants that cross 
borders can lead to the internationalisation of conflict.°° According to 
Byman et al., ‘refugee flows and insurgencies feed into one another’ — 
and can regularly contribute to the onset and extension of 
war.°° Stedman and Tanner agree that ‘there are cases in which refugees 
grant legitimacy to the warriors by supporting their activities.°” 
In addition to war, outwardly militarised refugees can also contribute 
directly and indirectly to the onset of lower-intensity political violence. 


© Tischer, Dangerous Sanctuaries; Loescher, Beyond Charity; Zolberg et al., Escape from 


Violence. 

Durieux, ‘Preserving the civilian character of refugee camps’. 

Zolberg et al., Escape from Violence. 

M. Brown, ‘Introduction, in M. Brown (ed.), The International Dimensions of Internal 
Conflict (Cambridge, MA: Center for Science and International Affairs, 1996). 

Byman et al., Trends in Outside Support for Insurgent Movements. 

Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’. 

Countries reporting political violence among refugees include Uganda involving Rwan- 
dans and Sudanese, then-Zaire involving Rwandans and Burundians, Tanzania involving 
Rwandans and Burundians, Ethiopia involving Sudanese, Guinea involving Liberians 
and Sierra Leoneans, Cote D’Ivoire involving Liberians, Sierra Leone involving Liberians, 
and Liberia involving Sierra Leoneans. 
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There is also anecdotal evidence of militarised refugees and IDPs 
actively harnessing humanitarian and development aid to fill their war 
chests. Loescher detected how ‘humanitarian aid is used widely, both by 
small and big powers and even by refugee warrior groups [sic], to serve 
strategic and military goals.°? Practitioners are often conscious of how 
rations and logistics architecture can be linked to the procurement of 
weapons by refugees and IDPs to sustain armed conflicts or for self- 
defence.’”” According to Barber, ‘the aid that flows to the camps where 
the refugees are gathered can be skimmed by militants based in camps’.”! 
Even where insurgent groups enjoyed the support of powerful patrons 
and diaspora communities, humanitarian and development aid has 
proved to be an indispensable supplement. Voluntary and involuntary 
contributions or ‘taxes’ of rations are not uncommon, and have been 
documented in Rwandan camps in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo (DRC) and western Tanzania, as well as among Sudanese 
refugees in Uganda and Kenya, and Burundian refugees in Tanzania.” 
In Darfur, there has been an increasing tendency simply to cut out the 
middle man and seize vehicles, equipment and funds directly from relief 
workers. 

Refugee and IDP militarisation is particularly acute where refugees 
and IDPs are known to acquire, possess and traffic arms, as well as where 
camps and host communities are used for arms storage and trans- 
shipment. As potentially active (voluntary or involuntary) agents in 
armed conflict, refugees and IDPs can contribute to the proliferation 
of weaponry as both end-users and intermediate suppliers.”” Refugee 
camps are also often used as part and parcel of a military strategy by 
belligerents in a conflict — including as strategic buffers. The Rwandan 
camps based in eastern Zaire in 1994 and the IDP camps established 
in so-called High Security Zones throughout northern and eastern 


® Loescher, Refugee Movements and International Security. 


See, e.g., Anderson, Do No Harm; Small Arms Survey, Small Arms Survey 2001, 227; 
Terry, Condemned to Repeat?; Muggah, ‘Crisis turning inward’. 

Barber, ‘Feeding refugees, or war?’. 

Muggah, No Refuge; Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’; Terry, 
Condemned to Repeat? 

The demand for small arms by refugees and the presence of such arms in refugee camps 
can occur under a variety of scenarios: (1) whenever there are armed elements in camps, 
including criminal gangs; (2) where refugees support armed insurgency; (3) whenever 
refugee camps are used for arms storage and trafficking; and (4) whenever refugees are 
engaged in armed resistance. 
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Sri Lanka are widely cited examples.” In such situations, the tightly 
prescribed mandates of the UN peace-keeping operations can be exploited, 
as was the case with arms trafficking undertaken by the then Mobutu 
regime or even between the Sri Lankan Government and the LITE in order 
to drive out the Indian peace-keeping force in the late 1980s. 

While the acquisition of arms by refugees and IDPs for offensive 
purposes is pertinent, it is equally important to acknowledge that inward 
militarisation can be inspired by defensive motivations. The physical 
protection provided by host governments and their security apparatus to 
camps ranges from predatory to non-existent. When police or private 
security actors are absent or abusive, refugees and IDPs are forced to 
contend with precarious exposure to hostile armed groups or forced 
recruitment by militant groups. Female Somali refugees in the Kenyan 
refugee camps of Dadaab and Kakuma, for example, are regularly 
attacked when collecting firewood and subsistence market goods.” The 
provision of perimeter security, substitution of fuel-efficient stoves, and 
privately contracted fuel-collection services are all examples of soft inter- 
ventions intended to minimise armed violence perpetrated against refugees 
and IDPs. 

Whatever the motivation for refugee and IDP camp militarisation, the 
response by host governments tends to be coercive. Aggressive enforcement 
can be attributed equally to a given state’s authoritarian tendencies or the 
political and popular dividends of cracking-down on visible minorities. 
Governments in both northern and southern Sudan, for example, launched 
a number of controversial forcible disarmament campaigns against IDP 
camps throughout Darfur and the so-called transitional states between the 
north and south. Likewise, the Ugandan People’s Defense Force undertook 
assertive disarmament campaigns in IDP camps across northern Uganda.”° 
Mtango described how states launched direct military actions in refugee 
camps suspected of supporting armed insurgents.’” Likewise, Posen 


us Muggah, Relocation Failures; UNHCR, UNHCR Statistical Yearbook 2000 (Geneva: 
UNHCR, 2001). 

> J. Crisp, Lessons Learnt from the Implementation of the Tanzania Security Package 
(Geneva: UNHCR Evaluation and Policy Analysis Unit, UN Doc. EPAU2001/05, 2001); 
R. Muggah and E. Berman, Humanitarianism under Threat: The Humanitarian Impacts 
of Small Arms and Light Weapons (Geneva: Small Arms Survey, 2001). 

’° Muggah, ‘Crisis turning inward’. 

”” B, Mtango, ‘Military and armed attacks on refugee camps, in G. Loescher and 
L. Monahan (eds.), Refugees and International Relations (New York, NY: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1989). 
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documented how military interventions are frequently launched against 
camps as a pretext to address ‘root causes’ of the problem even if the real 
motives may be more insidious.’* In such scenarios, refugee, IDPs and host 
communities suffer directly. Refugees and IDPs regularly report rates of 
fatal and non-fatal injury that exceed the national average, as well as 
increasing exposure to armed criminality and harassment in areas that 
become heavily militarised.”” The pervasive climate of insecurity also has 
negative consequences for the achievement of durable solutions — stated 
objectives of the humanitarian community.*° 


C. Refugee militarisation and the humanitarian community 


As the foremost international agency charged with protecting refugees 
and IDPs,*’ UNHCR is (reluctantly) at the forefront of addressing refugee 
and IDP militarisation. With its primary statutory mandate to provide 
international protection and durable solutions for refugees and IDPs,*” 
the agency confronted the issue of outward and inward militarisation in a 
predictable fashion — by adopting a displacement-centric approach and 
focusing on refugees and IDPs themselves.** Over the past decade, 
UNHCR, donor and host states, and implementing partners elaborated 
a number of normative and practical measures to demilitarise refugees 


B. Posen, ‘Military responses to refugee disasters. International Security, 21 (1996), 
72-111. 

See, e.g., Muggah and Berman, Humanitarianism under Threat. Research undertaken in 
Dadaab and Kakuma camps, for example, revealed that some 75 per cent of all reported 
rape incidents involved one or more armed assailants. 

%° This was highlighted by UNHCR and recent EXCOM statements, which noted the ways 
in which the proliferation of arms in camps and cross-border attacks can impede 
voluntary repatriation and undermines the reintegration of refugees. 

In 2007, the UNHCR developed an IDP Unit to oversee protection and durable solutions 
for IDP populations. Though a debate persists over which agency ‘should’ take the lead, 
the Office of the Coordinator for Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) and other UN agencies 
have been less intensely engaged in formulating strategies for protection and durable 
solutions. See, Muggah, Relocation Failures. 

See, e.g., Art. 8, 1950 Statute of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, GA res. 428 (V), 14 Dec. 1950, The UNHCR’s mandate was later expanded to 
cover IDPs in the late 1990s: see, UNHCR, The Protection of Internally Displaced Persons 
and the Role of UNHCR, Informal Consultative Meeting, 27 Feb. 2007, available at www. 
unhcr.org/refworld/docid/45ddc5c04.html (last accessed 25 Oct. 2008). See Muggah, 
Relocation Failures. 

83 EXCOM Conclusion No. 94 (LIII), ‘The Civilian and Humanitarian Character of 
Asylum’ UNHCR Executive Committee, 53rd session, UN Doc. A/AC.96/965/Add.1 
and Conclusion No. 94 (LIII), 16 Jun. 2002. 
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and refugee camps.** As such, it established a loose doctrine associated 
with refugee and IDP demilitarisation that currently informs its practical 
responses. Stipulated under international law, primary responsibility for 
the protection of refugees — including ensuring their physical security and 
maintaining the civilian character of refugee camps and asylum — rests 
with host governments.*” In certain extreme cases, however, UNHCR 
recognises that governments may be unable or unwilling to prevent 
militarisation from occurring. In these instances, the agency accepts that 
it may need to become involved. 

In practical terms, the demilitarisation of refugee and IDP camps 
focuses on identifying and preventing armed elements from entering 
camps, separating armed actors from civilians, and introducing policing 
measures to enhance safety and security. For example, UNHCR recom- 
mends that: 


once armed elements among refugees have been separated and disarmed, 
the fighters (combatants) should be interned at a suitable location far 
from the border, or otherwise prevented from continuing their armed 
struggle or endangering the refugee population. Those confined are 
entitled to the basic necessities of life, and to be protected from forcible 
return to their own country under international humanitarian law.*° 


The screening and disarming of incoming refugees or new IDPs is only 
occasionally undertaken by host authorities - much less so during mass 
influxes or displacements such as those accompanying Africa’s wars. 
UNHCR determined that unless combatants are prepared to abandon their 
weapons voluntarily or through organised disarmament, demobilisation 


84 See EXCOM Conclusion No. 27 (XXXII), ‘Military Attacks on Refugee Camps and 
Settlements in Southern Africa and Elsewhere’ (1982); EXCOM Conclusion No. 32 
(XXXIV), ‘Military Attacks on Refugee Camps and Settlements in Southern Africa and 
Elsewhere’ (1983); UNHCR, The Civilian Character of Asylum: Separating Armed Elements 
from Refugees. UN Doc. EC/GC/01/5, 19 Feb. 2001; EXCOM Conclusion No. 94 (LIII), 
‘The Civilian and Humanitarian Character of Asylum’ UNHCR Executive Committee, 
53rd session, UN Doc. A/AC.96/965/Add.1 and Conclusion No. 94 (LILI), 16 Jun. 2002. 
See, e.g., EXCOM Conclusion No. 81 (XLVII), para. (d) (1997) which ‘emphasizes that 
refugee protection is primarily the responsibility of States, and that UNHCR’s mandated 
role in this regard cannot substitute for effective action, political will, and full cooper- 
ation on the part of States’. See also ICRC, ‘The Civilian Character of Asylum: Separating 
Armed Elements from Refugees, which lays out provisions in international humanitarian 
law including the Fifth Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers and Persons in Case of War on Land. 

UNHCR, Maintaining the Civilian and Humanitarian Character of Asylum, Refugee 
Status, Camps and Other Locations, UN Doc. EC/GC/01/9, 30 May 2001. See, e.g., 
www.unhcr.org/protect/PROTECTION/40ebf5 1b4.pdf. 
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and reintegration (DDR) programmes,” it is exceedingly difficult for 
poorly armed or unarmed customs officials — much less UN humanitar- 
ian workers — to disarm them. Moreover, as soon as armed combatants 
merge with civilian refugee or IDP populations, screening and separ- 
ation become exceedingly problematic.** Indeed, where there is outright 
resistance to demilitarisation, more muscular military or policing action 
may be required. But as the case of militarised Rwandan refugees in what 
was formerly eastern Zaire has shown, even disciplined and heavily 
armed military forces may refuse or not be up for the task.*” 

UNHCR has reluctantly come to recognise the importance of enhan- 
cing security — and controlling the spread of arms — to achieve its basic 
protection mandate. For example, Goal 4 of UNHCR’s Agenda for 
Protection highlights a variety of security-related concerns. The agenda 
emphasises the pivotal importance of preserving law and order; curtail- 
ing the flow of arms into refugee camps and settlements; disarming 
armed elements; and identifying, separating, and interning combatants 
as practical approaches to addressing the problem.” Conclusions of 
UNHCR’s Executive Committee likewise called for concrete steps to deal 
with the problem of refugee militarisation and the importance of 
adopting practical measures in camps themselves to improve security. 
For example, the Executive Committee referred explicitly to the need for 
measures to identify, separate, disarm and intern combatants during 
refugee emergencies.”' It further calls upon UNHCR and the UN’s 


8” For a review of DDR programmes in Africa, consult R. Muggah (ed.), Security and Post- 


Conflict Reconstruction: Dealing With Fighters in the Aftermath of War (New York, NY: 
Routledge, 2009) and R. Muggah, ‘No magic bullet: a critical perspective on DDR and 
weapons reduction in post-conflict contexts, International Journal of Commonwealth 
Studies, 94 (2005), 239-52. 

The ICRC cautions against the assumption that all former combatants should be excluded 
from the protection of the 1951 Refugee Convention. While some combatants may not be 
entitled to refugee status, the ICRC counsels for a case-by-case determination, particularly 
in light of the difficulties of distinguishing who is and is not a combatant: ICRC, The 
Civilian Character of Asylum: Separating Armed Elements from Refugees. 

E.g., following the failure of the UN Security Council and the Zairean Government to 
respond to calls by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees and UN Secretary-General 
for a greater peace-keeper presence in eastern Zaire, UNHCR was forced to hire 
President Mobutu’s Presidential Guard to secure the Goma camps during the Rwandan 
refugee crisis. See G. Mthembu-Salter, “The wheel turns again: militarization and 
Rwanda‘s Congolese refugees, in Muggah, No Refuge. 

It is important to stress that combatants are not, and cannot, become refugees under 
existing international humanitarian and refugee law. See, e.g., UNHCR (2002, Goal 4). 
1 See, e.g., EXCOM Conclusion No. 94 (LID), 16 Jun. 2002, para. c (II)). 
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Department of Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO) to deploy ‘multi- 
disciplinary assessment teams to clarify the situation on the ground, 
evaluate security threats for refugee populations and consider appro- 
priate practical responses.’* The approach of the UNHCR is very 
much aligned with the general concerns and proposed responses of the 
UN Commission on Human Security.”’ This is perhaps not altogether 
surprising, given that the former UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Sadako Ogata, served as its head. 

Partly in response to failures to prevent or deal appropriately with the 
aftermath of the Rwandan genocide of 1994, UNHCR introduced a 
‘ladder of options’ in the late 1990s to identify, prepare for and respond 
to particular (militarised) situations as they arose. Recognising the limits 
of ostensibly humanitarian interventions and the need in some cases for 
more overt political or military engagement, UNHCR advanced a three- 
fold approach to improving the physical security of refugees in camps. 
Soft options focused on ensuring the permanent presence of international 
personnel in or close to camps. They also included the locating of camps 
at a suitable distance from international borders and ensuring that they 
did not exceed a certain population size (e.g. no more than 20,000).”4 
Soft options also included the election of refugee leaders to promote the 
civilian and humanitarian character of the camp. Medium options 
included working with local law enforcement agencies (or private secur- 
ity actors), providing training and support to establish national law 
enforcement capacity, and deploying international civilian and police 
monitors with the consent of the host state. Finally, hard options were to 
be used in only the rarest of cases, and included the deployment of 
multinational or regional forces in situations where other interventions 


had failed.”° 


» See, e.g., ibid. para. g(II) and UNSC Final Report of the International Commission of 


Inquiry, UN Doc. S/1998/1096, 18 Nov. 1998 and UNSC, The Situation on Africa 
Including Refugee Camps. UNSC res. S/RES/1208, 19 Nov. 1998. 

See, e.g., UN Commission on Human Security, Human Security Now, ch. 3. 

It is worth recalling also that Art. 2(6) of the OAU Convention Governing Specific 
Aspects of Refugee Problems in Africa (OAU Convention), 10 Sept. 1969, 1001 UNTS 45; 
entered into force, 20 Jun. 1974, provides that countries of asylum shall, for reasons of 
security, as far as possible, settle refugees at a reasonable distance from the frontier of 
their country of origin. That having been said, according to a study undertaken by the 
Ford Institute (2008), the 50km buffer between camps and borders or conflict zones 
advocated by UNHCR does not appear to enhance protection universally. 

This aspect is derived from UN Security Council’s Report of the Secretary-General to the 
Security Council on the Protection of Civilians in Armed Conflict, UN Doc. $/2001/331 of 
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The ladder of options was institutionalised at the headquarters and 
field levels in 2000. Early efforts to mainstream the concept yielded some 
dividends. For example, UNHCR introduced field security officers 
(FSOs) as part of emergency response teams at the beginning of a 
refugee or IDP crisis to collaborate with national and local public 
security institutions.”° It also established an arrangement with DPKO 
collectively to assess threats and consider appropriate responses through 
‘reconnaissance’ and ‘assessment’ missions. Also, UNHCR’s Emergency 
Preparedness and Response Section and the Field Safety Section were 
merged into the Emergency Security Service (ESS) and administered 
by a senior-ranking official.”” Such interventions were dismissed by 
Stedman and Tanner and Durieux as palliative and ‘toothless’ for their 
inability to contend with uncooperative host states and armed elem- 
ents.”* Indeed, there is a clear absence of policy alternatives should 
the UN Security Council refuse to intervene with a Chapter VI or VI 
mandate — a likelihood that UN officials publicly concede.” 

Since the introduction of the ladder of options, UNHCR has advanced 
an array of practical and country-specific interventions on the ground. 
For example, in Tanzania, a ‘security package’ was developed to improve 
security in Burundian camps, and FSOs were deployed to support the 
process.'”° In Guinea, UNHCR at first pursued more soft options by 


30 Mar. 2001, which notes that where armed elements are found and national forces are 

unable or unwilling to intervene, the international community should consider a range 

of options including the deployment of international and regional military forces 
prepared to take effective measures to protect civilians. These measures may include 
the disarmament of combatants and armed elements. 

Several types of FSOs have been proposed: (1) police FSOs liaising with local police; (2) 

public security FSOs working with military forces of the host country; (3) humanitarian 

security and investigation FSOs providing expertise on criminal procedures in partner- 
ship with local judicial authorities; and (4) FSOs with expertise on discrete issues such 
as sexual and domestic violence. 

ESS operates in close cooperation with the regional bureaux and coordinates UNHCR’s 

preparedness for, and response to, emergencies, as well as the safety and security of staff 

and refugees. According to informants within UNHCR, ESS was restructured and 
strengthened in 2005 to more effectively address policy development and capacity 
building in the areas of emergency and security management. 

Stedman and Tanner, ‘Refugees as resources in war’; Durieux, ‘Preserving the civilian 

character of refugee camps’. 

an E.g., Chapter VI or VII, as noted in the UN Charter 1945. 

100 See, E. Mogire, ‘Preventing or abetting: refugee militarization in Tanzania, in Muggah, 
No Refuge. In 1998, in the Burundian refugee camps in Tanzania, UNHCR started 
supporting some 270 Tanzanian police officers whose task was to enhance security and 
to assist in ensuring the camps’ civilian and humanitarian character. 
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relocating refugee camps away from the border to protect refugees from 
attacks by Sierra Leonean and Liberian rebels. UNHCR later entered into 
a formal agreement with the Canadian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the country’s Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) that led to the 
deployment of two RCMP officers who worked with the Guinean Bri- 
gade Mixte (gendarmerie and police) in capacity-building efforts 
towards improved camp security.'°! In Kenya’s two protracted camps 
in Dadaab and Kakuma, police reservists and armed security guards were 
hired by UNHCR to guard refugee populations.” 

While these and other interventions arguably enhanced the physical 
security of some refugee populations, they have not necessarily pre- 
vented the outward or inward militarisation of refugees or refugee 
camps. More recently, the ESS developed a number of supplementary 
operational responses to deal with the problem of militarisation, includ- 
ing the development of so-called Humanitarian Security Officers (HSOs) 
to be seconded from DPKO and international police services. Drawing 
from the experience of Tanzania, Kenya, Guinea (with the RCMP) and 
elsewhere, these efforts have allowed UNHCR to develop a specialist 
profile to be known as the Refugee Security Liaison Officer (RSLO).'°° 

The de facto disarmament of armed elements and combatants mixed 
within large refugee populations entering host countries or residing in 
camps has only been attempted sporadically. A major challenge con- 
tinues to be the difficulty in differentiating armed elements from genu- 
ine refugees. As Yu made clear in the context of the DRC: 


preliminary screening may identify some armed elements, [but] the lack 
of clear markers on militia members or other irregular forces makes it 


101 y Milner and A. Christoffersen-Deb, ‘The militarization and demilitarization of refugee 


camps and settlements in Guinea, 1999-2004’, in Muggah, No Refuge. 

See Durieux, ‘Preserving the civilian character of refugee camps’; ICG, Burundian 
Refugees in Tanzania: The Key Factor to the Burundi Peace Process (ICG Central Africa 
Report No. 12. 30 Nov. 1999). In the late 1990s, in order to respond to growing 
insecurity in Kakuma and Dadaab refugee camps, UNHCR supported the hiring of 
more than 150 informal police reservists to patrol the camps and provide security. 
These efforts have not only taken place in Africa. For example, in Kosovo Albanian 
refugee camps in Macedonia in 1999, UNHCR arranged for the deployment of inter- 
national police advisors to work in partnership with the local police: see UNHCR, The 
State of the World’s Refugees: Fifty Years of Humanitarian Action (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000); K. Jacobsen, ‘A framework for exploring the political and 
security context of refugee populated areas, Refugee Studies Quarterly, 19 (2000), 
3-22; and J. Crisp and K. Jacobsen, ‘Security in refugee populated areas, Refugee Studies 
Quarterly, 19 (2000), 1-2. 
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nearly impossible to differentiate between combatants and bona fide 
refugees. In cases where combatants can be clearly identified, unless they 
are willing to give up their arms, unarmed border guards or UNHCR 
Protection Officers will be ineffective in preventing camp militarisation.'™ 


Effective practical disarmament depends on the enduring commit- 
ment of host states and the international community. But as the case of 
the former-Zaire illustrates, political will is often difficult to mobilise. 
The host country can, and often does, nurture a rather different agenda 
than outside states, that it pursues while stringing along the inter- 
national community through endless meetings and ad hoc commissions. 
In many cases police forces are themselves affected by systemic corrup- 
tion and poorly staffed and under-resourced. Where political will exists, 
the actual removal and collection of weapons from refugee camps is an 
intrinsically complex process. Past efforts were forcible and generally 
unsuccessful: the experiences of Rwanda were tragic in this regard. 
Responding to the growing concern of the Rwandan Government and 
the international community, the United Nations Assistance Mission for 
Rwanda (UNAMIR) sought to disarm a number of southern camps 
coercively. Before it was able to undertake the operation, however, armed 
elements escaped and buried their weapons. In response to this failure, 
the Rwandan Government raided the camp and massacred a large 
number of refugees. Analogous experiences continue to be repeated in 
the twenty-first century. 


V. Conclusions 


Outward and inward refugee and IDP militarisation affects the physical 
safety and security of those involved and the prospects of achieving 
durable solutions for refugees. Though humanitarian activities are 
impeded by both forms of refugee and IDP militarisation and regularly 
forced to evacuate, it is the displaced caught in protracted situations that 
assume the highest risk. A number of factors shape and condition 
refugee/IDP and refugee/IDP camp militarisation. These include, inter alia, 
refugee and IDP participation in armed resistance; support for armed 
conflicts; the use of camps for military activities, including training, 
recruitment, and as bases; the presence of ‘armed elements’ — rebels, 


104 L. Yu, ‘Separating Ex-combatants and Refugees in Zongo, DRC: Peacekeepers and 
UNHCR’s “Ladder of Options”, New Issues in Refugee Research Working Paper 
No. 60, Aug. 2002, 2. 
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militias, police, paramilitary forces, vigilante groups, criminal gangs 
and brokers — in camps; the active diversion of humanitarian assistance 
for military ends; and the increased militarisation and victimisation of 
displaced populations and host communities. 

This chapter has highlighted the many ways in which refugee and IDP 
militarisation generates insecurity not just for host or neighbouring 
states, but for displaced and host populations. As such, refugee and 
IDP militarisation constitute a human security issue par excellence. 
Put another way, the phenomenon constitutes a challenge not just for 
‘national’, but also for ‘human, security. According to the UN Security 
Council, mass refugee movements (and the resulting instability) together 
with growing internal displacement constitute an issue of international 
peace and security. Although militarisation can be conceived narrowly in 
rationalist instrumental terms, it is only in adopting a broader under- 
standing of the motives and effects of related activities that effective 
interventions can be mobilised. Applying a lens that considers refugee/ 
IDP militarisation as a function of top-down manipulation, bottom-up 
agency, and of unintentional humanitarian activities can enhance under- 
standing of the ways in which it is connected fundamentally to questions 
of human security. 
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